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American Federationist. 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS 
OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT. 








Vou. II. 


“O aching time! O moments big as years ! 
All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 
That unbelief has not space to breathe.”’ 


—Acats, 
ie Se See 
Remarks of John Swinton 
AT THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 

It is a serious thing to speak, through you, to the 
half million or more members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor —an organization of American men 
with strong arms, skilled hands, level heads, ingen- 
ious wits and definite purpose; an organization formed 
to carry out certain practical ends of interest, not only 
to its own members, but to the whole community; an 
organization possessed of the power to gain those ends, 
despite all opposition; an organization, the influence 
of which is not confined to its own membership, but 
is broad as American labor; an organization which, 
even while fighting the tiger, is not destitute of aspira- 
tion and idealism; an organization which would pro- 
mote the common welfare, remove industrial wrongs, 
establish better laws, correct the existing social anar- 
chy, strengthen the American workman’s pluck, dig- 
nify the common spirit, clarify public morals, and 
make our country more worthy of its founders, its 
history, its principles and its name. 

This young American Federation of Labor has 
already become a power in the United States, and, 
under the administration of knowledge, intelligence, 
honor and courage, it ought to reach distinction as a 
predominating authority in our country before the end 
of the nineteenth century. 

For who are the wen here represented? They are 
the industrial hosts of the country—the men to whom 
we owe all things, and who are the natural owners 
thereof ; the men who, under our democratic theory, 
have the right to govern, and to make the govern- 
ment, and to use it. They are the brains of our coun- 
try—brains that will yet be energized more fully for 
the country’s benefit. 

I repeat that it is a serious thing to speak to the 
head, heart and thews of this giant federation. More 
light to its head, more fire to its heart, more strength 
to its arm ! 

I am especially proud to meet here to-day the two 
delegates from England, Mr. James Mawdsley and Mr. 
Edward Cowey, the one representing the English tex- 
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tile workers and the other the English coal thiners— 
two organizations that have so often shown their brav- 
ery, gumption and energy; that stand firm as England's 
bank, are wiser than its parliament, and have a record 
of deeds done. This scene looks like the opening of the 
‘Parliament of Man,’’ prophesied by an English bard, 
when the peoples of the world shall assemble in unity 
and fraternity, work together for objects desirable for 
all, and seek to bring about the universal good in uni- 
versal harmony. ° I shall hope yet to see this Federation 
send its delegates to all the countries of the world, and 
receive delegates from every country upon earth. We 
want Germany here as well as England, and we want 
France, Italy, Austria, Spain, Holland; aye, and we 
want Russia. We want Asia, Australia, South Africa, 
and South America, This, my friends, is not a flight 
of fancy—it is a thing attainable—a thing which, as I 
believe at times, will yet be attained. 

We Americans have much to learn from the great 
trade and labor unions of England. They are old; 
they are strong; they are opulent; they have been 
amazingly successful ; they are well-disposed toward 
each other ; they often co-operate ; they rarely quarrel 
during a battle. The English trade unions have worked 
wonders. They have secured a general advancement 
of the wages of labor; they have secured a reductiou 
of the working hours; they have released hordes of 
children from the factories ; they have sent members 
to the house of commons; they have compelled par- 
liament to respond to many of their demands; they 
have given invigorating experiences to their members; 
they have been signally advantageous in promoting 
the growth of intelligence in their ranks; they have 
brought good to the non-unionists, as well as to the 
unionists. Whatever be the agencies of power in the 
world, these agencies the British unions have sought 
control of, whether industrial, political or literary. 
Would to God that such a spirit, such a purpose, and 
such concord as exists in the British unions were prev- 
alent among the wage-workers of our own country, to 
the end that wage-working give place to the better 
thing for which we must look ; to the end that the 
debasing influences of our present industrial deviltry 
shall be supplanted by the democratic commonwealth. 

In my own name, I here salute the delegates from 
Great Britain. Long life to them ! 

But the subject given to me for to-day by the presi- 
dent of this federation is ‘‘Organized Labor and Its 
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Accomplishments During the Past Half Century.’’ So 
vast is the ground to be covered as I look back to the 
year 1845, and abroad over our continental republic, 
and into hundreds of industrial unions, and at thou- 
sands of experiences and incidents—so vast is the 


ground, I say, that, in order to cover it, I would have ° 


to keep you here till after Christmas, which might be 
inconvenient for your families. 

I shall, therefore, indulge in but a few broad obser- 
vations. 

The greatest accomplishment of organized labor in 
America during the past half century has been the act 
and fact of organization. It has grown in that time 
from nothing td its present magnitude. From a mewl- 
ing babe it has swollen to the proportions of a giant. 
It had hardly begun to breathe in the year 1845, and 
efforts were made to stifle it every day of its early life. 
Its hands were tied; its movements were impeded 
by laws; it was kicked; it was sneered at; it had a 
weight put over its heart; there was an iron clamp 
around its head; there was a muzzle upon its mouth. 

How great has been the accomplishment of asserting 
its right to live, talk, breathe and kick! It needed a 
long war, and the field was strewn with the dead; but it 
won the right of existence, though may be not yet an 
undisturbed or assured existence. There are still 
efforts, and tremendous efforts, to kill it, and if it shall 
live, it can only be by the strength of its own strong 
arm, Guard its life, delegates! Enlarge your ranks ; 
unite your forces ; make your aims direct; wield every 
available weapon, moral, muscular and legislative ; 
guard every approach ; beware of surprise ; stand pre- 
pared for any emergency all the time ; meet the enemy 
at the threshhold, without fail ; fraternize with every- 
body who will march to the music of the union. 
“The Philistines be upon thee, Samson !’’ and they 
come now, marshaled as never before, and bearing 
with them the enginery of government and concen- 
trated capital, and the forces of nature, science and 
machinery, the like of which had no existence fifty 
years ago. ‘The tiues are grave; the danger is unpre- 
cedented. 

I say that organization is the greatest accomplish- 
mentof labor. Maintain it, my friends, under penalty 
of death. 

I may add here, that there was far less need of the 
organization of labor in this country fifty years ago 
than there is in these times. There was work then for 
every industrious American ; there was land, almost 
free, for everybody who wanted it; the impact of 
machinery was comparatively slight; the pressure of 
woman’s competition in labor was almost unknown ; 
the power of capital and corporations, and trusts, and 
syndicates, which now control our country as no other 
under heaven is controlled by them, had not then 
come into being. 

Times have changed during the fifty years; our 
industries have been transformed; our social conditions 
have been metamorphosized ; our country and our 
government have been transmogrified within the past 


new-fangled half century. It behooves all American 
workers to know these things, and the gravity of them. 

Another great accomplishment of unionism in the 
past fifty years has been that of the right to strike 
against wrong. It used to be more unlawful to strike 
than it is now, or at least than it was before the 
infamous Judge Woods mounted the bench, and the 
unspeakable Cleveland sent troops to Chicago, and the 
militia became the ready tool of plutocracy, and that 
insolent bully, the New York chief of police, got ready 
the grape and canister, which he may, at any time, 
use upon the workingmen here, after a féw of Pink- 
erton’s provocative agents have stirred up a shindy. 
Shame upon this man Conlin, who draws his salary 
from the labor of workmen whose blood he is eager to 
spill, for the sake of yet more gain, a meaner foe of 
labor than even his disgraced predecessor, who was 
driven from office while heavy with Jay Gould’s 
money, procured by serving Jay Gould’s ends. 

Yet it is true that, within the past fifty years, work- 
ingmen accomplished the right to strike, strike at 
their own peril. That wassomething. It was, indeed, 
a great accomplishmert. I never urged any man to 
strike ; but I know what evils have been averted, and 
what advantages have been gained, as well as what 
sorrow and losses have been incurred by strikes. The 
strangest thing of all is that it does not seem to be of 
any use for any body to argue against strikes. The 
cheap doctrinaires give a hundred reasons against 
strikes ; Dr. Depew shows them up; the Hon. Judge 
Snivel maunders against them; ten thousand news- 
papers roar at them; the Rev. Dr. Drivel preaches 
against them from the text, ‘‘Servants, obey your 
master,’’ and the president and board of directors of 
the fraternity of amalgamated capitalists say things 
about them. It would seem, however, that all their 
wind is wasted ; all the winds of the past fifty years 
blown by the combined syndicate of Boreas are lost in 
the desert of Sahara. The strikes go on for all, go on 
unceasingly in the United States. It would not be 
worth while for you to talk atthem. There were more 
of them last year, involving more men, than in any 
previous year since 1877. They were in all kinds of 
trades ; they were in all parts of the country; mil- 
lions of men have taken part in them within the past 
ten years. I have seen from the newspapers that 
this year has had its share of them. We have had 
some in New York, a good-sized one during the past 
few weeks. 

The strikers say that, under circumstances which 
often exist, the strike is the only thing for them. I, 
myself, do not agree with them in this. I think there 
is a better thing, but I regret to say that all workmen 
are not in accord with me. The strike is a weapon by 
which many a battle has been won, many a desirable 
thing gained. We will try the better thing when we 
get to it; but, meantime, the strike is here to stay for 
awhile, despite all the winds that blow. 

And it wasa great accomplishment for the organized 
labor of the past fifty years to accomplish the funda- 
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itental and inalienable right to strike—to strike when 
struck. 

Another solid accomplishment of labor, which has 
been accomplished through organization, is the secur- 
ing of some improvement in our industrial conditions. 
Organization has helped wages, has shortened the 
hours of work, has lessened child labor, has secured 
the adoption of such factory laws as we have, and has 
done other things which it would take me hours to 
tell of. Organization has not yet got what it ought to 
get, and could easily get; but it has made a beginning. 
I believe that if there were no organization among 
workingmen—if there were no trade or labor unions 
—if there were no demonstrations of the strong arm— 
if there were no strikes, wages would be less than half 
of what they are ; hours of labor would be at least a 
half longer than they are; the insolence of capital 
would be wholly unbridled, and the working people 
of both sexes, in all vocations, would be utterly help- 
less and at the mercy of merciless corporations. 

Looking over the field for fifty years, I say, great 
and good have been the accomplishments of organized 
labor in America. More light to its head, more power 
to its arm, more energy to its movements ! 

The times and things have changed in our country 
within fifty years. Can the trade union meet the 
change? How can it, here in New York, reach the 
clumsy pate and gaping mouth of grape-and-canister 
Conlin, after it has elected the unscrupulous rapscal- 
lions who put him in office, gave him the grape and 
canister at our expense, to be ustd upon striking 
workingmen as soon as Pinkerton’s provocative thugs 
can get in their devilish work? How? I ask. How 
can the trade union meet the Railway Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, which has all the power of the government at 
its beck and back, and which but recently used that 
power at the west with deadly effect? How? I ask. 
How can the trade union meet the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, the Sugar Trust, or the other swindling syndi- 
cates by which prices and wages are fixed? How can 
it meet this question of the militia as an agency of 
these novel and all-controlling institutions? Will any 
intelligent unionist, who has a proper knowledge of 
what has been and is now going on in the world of 
industry and of capital, tell me how the situation can 
be met under the old methods of the trade union, 
with multitudes of workers out of employment, with 
shiploads of immigrants landed every day, with hunger 
in the land, with all the o]d-time American resources 
cut off, with capital conscious of its power and remorse- 
less in its spirit, and with congress, courts and armies 
ever ready to serve their masters ? 

My friends, the situation is serious. It has grown more 
so, year after year. It must grow vastly graver in the 
next ten years. What, then, is to be the doom of labor 
at the dawn of the twentieth century? Tell us, what? 

A man here told me that he is not an alarmist. 
Well, Iam an alarmist. It was my way for years to 
sound the alarm; and time has proved that that 
sound was needed. I would raise it again : 

“The Philistines are upon thee, Samson!’’ 


It is for you, as unionists, and as the representatives 
of vast interests, to consider the facts and the situa- 
tion. If you shall be led to think, as you look around 
the horizon, that danger is impending, and that other 
means of meeting it than those now in vogue are 
required, then think and act like men. If you shall 
be led to believe that, in dealing with new circum- 
stances, new methods are needed, hasten, and again 
I say, hasten to resort to these methods. 

In this body, and in other organized bodies of Amer- 
ican labor, and in American intellect and manhood, 
there is all the power needed for the assertion of the 
rights of the worker under any circumstances, and for 
the maintenance of American freedom, now imperiled 
as never before. 

Farewell. 





The Church and Organized Labor. 
BY REV. W. S. RAINSFORD. 

I am asked a question: ‘‘What is the duty of the 
church towards organized labor?’’ Before answering 
it, I would make the question less general, and put it 
in this way : ‘‘What is the immediate and most press- 
ing duty of the church to organized labor?’ And 
thus simply stated, I think it is capable of a simple 
and direct answer. 

The church’s immediate duty to organized labor is 
to recognize heartily the imperative need existing in 
these United States to-day for a more thorough and 
comprehensive organization among all branches of 
wage earners. The pervading note of our time is com- 
bination. Many may deplore this; it does not alter 
the fact. _Larger combinations and more comprehen- 
sive combinations in all departments of industry are 
inevitable. We may regret their departure, or their 
method of departure, but it is inevitable that the big 
fish swallow the little fish, and we must believe that, 
in the end, this process will work for good to the com- 
munity. Meanwhile, those parts of the community 
which are not organized, and fail to recognize the 
imperative need of organization, are pushed rapidly 
to the wall. 

I hold this to be the danger of labor. Labor’s sal- 
vation rests with itself. No philanthropic efforts, 
however widely extended, no well-meant interposi- 
tion, however courageously applied, can help the labor- 
ing men. They must help themselves. They cannot 
help themselves till they trust each other more, and 
learn to work together better. The curse of labor 
everywhere in this country is distrust. The cure for 
distrust is mutual communication on the basis of 
mutual interests. Let me repeat: Not all the philan- 
thropists, nor even all the religious folk, not all the 
social or charitable organizations or religious institu- 
tions, can do for the laboring people what they can do 
for themselves. They must forget their jealousies, 
they must break down the bands of national antago- 
nism, they must work and stand together. There is 
no hope for them else. If they do not unite, they will 
be crushed in detail. We may talk about freedom of 
institution and party ; but we must not forget that in 
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practical freedom the laboring people of this land are 
not at all in as strong position as those in England or 
even in France. The reason and fault are their own. 

Therefore, I hark back to what I commenced with. 
The duty of the hour is to organize; and, if the strong 
men need to organize in order to win their way, much 
more must the weak men organize in order not to be 
crushed in the path of the strong men. Only by wise 
organization can one part of the community win the 
respect of the other parts. This may seem a harsh 
law. I believe it is a divine law, and I know it is an 
inevitable law. 

What is the church going to do about it? What 
should she do about it? From all her pulpits and in 
all her institutions proclaim, without fear or favor, 
the imperative need there is that the poor people, men 
and women both, should organize. We need to encour- 
age all forms of labor union. We need to stand up for the 
rights of labor union. We need to pronounce against 
the tyranny and injustice of those who will not recog- 
nize labor union, and labor union leaders. ‘This is all 
on the one side; aud, as I have said, on the other side 
we need to exhort to wisdom, to caution, to persever- 
ance and to charity, those who, from time to time, 
are entrusted with so great a cause as labor organiza- 
tion. Oust the demagogue; put in the honest man ; 
and be not hasty to withdraw your trust from the man 
you have once seen fit to place confidence in. 





Impressions of My First Official Partici- 
pation in an A. F. of L. Convention. 
BY JAMES O'CONNELL. 


Though not altogether a Sherlock Holmes in my 
general make-up, I must claim, in justice to myself, a 
slight natural ability in forming and coming to a con- 
clusion on first impressions. First impressions, with 
rare exceptions, I have found to be the most correct 
and reliable. It is not always so with all men, I am 
aware, but with myself I have almost always found 
them to be the most trustworthy when making an 
analysis of men or things at any period after associa- 
tion or examination. My first impressions, therefore, 
of the convention of the American Federation of Labor 
just adjourned, I have found, after crucial and analyti- 
cal test, to be, on the whole, most favorable, and the 
more I think of the many men and episodes of the 
fifteenth annual convention the more am I impressed 
with the wisdom and justice of my first impressions. 

It may not be out of place, and may, to a certain 
extent, prove of interest to both those who were pres- 
ent at the convention and to the federation at large, 
were I to enumerate some of the most salient features 
that came under the scope of my observation and left 
impressions there. 

The first thing that struck me as being particularly 
worthy of observation was the /out ensemble of the men 
who composed the convention, Here were represented 
almost every ‘“‘ism’’ and school of thought known on 
our own and every other continent and isle of the sea, 


from the strictly conservative unionist, possessed of 
the old guild idea, to the latest dreaming alturian ; 
liberals and conservatives, freethinkers and Christians: 
men in favor of more law, men in favor of no law at 
all; men with wheels, and wheels that wobbled at that: 
cranky men, and men of all kinds and conditions, had 
full representation. Yet, withal, there was a most 
noticeable tendency shown, notwithstanding the diver- 
sity of opinion, to bear with each other’s weaknesses, 
as well as an appreciation and sympathy for dissimi- 
lar opinions, when honestly expressed, that would do 
credit to legislative and other bodies of greater pre- 
tentions. : 

The greatest duels were fought, as may be easily 
conjectured, between the ultras of the old school and 
those of the new. Though taking up a good deal of 
time, I do not think that it was time altogether lost, 
as this vocal war had the tendency of creating a desire 
to take up middle, and, I think, more secure ground, 
by the great majority of the delegates present. The 
storms that burst forth between these two antagonistic 
factions did the same as all storms do—cleared the 
atmosphere, and gave a more healthy tone to. the 
deliberations. 

The time occupied by the delegates on the floor of 
the convention was perfectly legitimate, no matter 
what the subject might be that they held forth upon, 
as they advocated and debated measures that they hon- 
estly thought would be of benefit to the masses; but 
when outsiders—those other than delegates — were 
allowed to occupy the floor and use up valuable time 
for no other purpose than to pose as the disciple of a 
fad or craze, or to get cheap notoriety or advertising, 
was so much time lost—aye, criminally lost! It was 
not honest nor fair to the constituents of the delegates 
that the valuable time of the convention should be 
given to a certain well-known scold to rail in his usual 
cranky manner, or to a woman to inform the conven- 
tion that she suspected some of her own sex, in Boston 
and elsewhere, to be guilty of importuning the oppo- 
site sex for the purpose of a supposed immoral nature. 
The first individual is imbecilic and unworthy of grave 
attention; the second ought to devote her energies to 
removing the causes that create the effects she is up in 
arms against. 

Another thing that suggested itself to me was: Some 
of the delegates left the way open to impress an impar- 
tial outsider with the idea that the primal and only 
duty of the convention was the selection of officers 
for the ensuing term. This may or may not have been 
the case, but certainly the impression was created. 

’Tis true, 'tis pity, and pity ‘tis, ‘tis true. 

In connection with the eight-hour movement, hope 
beat high in the hearts of the workers of our country, 
and perhaps the action on the part of the convention, 
inasmuch as they did not pick out some craft or trade 
to make a stand for it next May, will leave the impres- 
sion that the convention did not entirely do what was 
expected. Of course, this. may be remedied by the 
council at the earliest possible moment, but I'm afraid 
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that that impression has gone forth, and will take some 
extra work to create a disillusion. 

In conclusion, I think the most vivid impression 
left by the convention was the nicely balanced and 
blended make-up of the entire delegation—grave and 
gay; business and folly; sunshine and shadow; the 
impetuosity of youth happily balanced by the wisdom 
of age. 





Work and War. 
BY ERNEST HOWARD CROSBY. 


The great body of wage-earners has its duties as well 
as its rights, and at no time is it so necessary to insist 
upon its duties as when it is struggling for its rights, 
for success in the end depends upon public opinion, 
and public opinion will only approve the cause of 
labor when its advocates show that they appreciate 
their responsibilities and are ready to fulfill them. 
The cause of labor is really the cause of democracy 
applied to industrial and social life, and the true 
friends of democracy must of necessity be jealous of 
the good name of labor, and must always be pleased 
to see it proving that its heart is in the right place 
by taking a proper position on those public questions 
which deeply affect the welfare of the people. 

As an instance of what I mean, I would refer to 
the action of the Lancashire trade unions during our 


civil war. At that time the wealth and rank of Eng- ° 


land were united in the support of the cause of the 
slave-holders. Not so, however, the wage-workers of 
Lancashire. Although they had not had the benefit 
of a university education, they saw more clearly than 
their rulers and employers the moral bearing of the 
situation, and they resolved that they would rather 
suffer want than in any way injure the prospects of 
the slaves of the South. By that act labor conspic- 
uously performed its duty, while the landed, moneyed 
and professional portion of the community was shame- 
fully wanting. From that day the labor movement in 
England has earned a higher place in the estimation 
of mankind. 

The recent Venezuela dispute has brought forward 
another question upon which it is most important that 
labor should place itself on the right side. Is it right 
that nations should fly at each other’s throats to settle 
quarrels of trifling importance, and which not one 
man in a thousand on either side pretends to under- 
stand? The moral aspect of the matter is very ciear. 
It is wrong under any circumstances for Americans 
and Englishmen to set to work murdering each other 
on account of a strip of land in South America. Our 


. wage-earners, however, need not rise to a high moral 


plane in order to see that war is a bad thing, for it 


‘is absolutely opposed to their interests. From time 


immemorial it has been the policy of kings, whenever 
their subjects became unruly, to drown their com- 
plaints in the new excitement of a foreign war. Just 
as we get rid of an infuriated dog by ‘‘sicking’’ him 
at something else, so an emperor, like William of Ger- 
many, when he finds the socialists becoming too much 
for him, would like to turn them loose on the English 


or the French, or any other nation, so that he may 
attain a breathing spell and so that the movement 
which he dreads may for an indefinite period be 
arrested. 

And men are so short-sighted as to allow themselves 
to be hoodwinked hy such contrivances. The first 
Napoleon nullified to a great extent the good results 
of the French revolution by keeping the people inter- 
ested in war after war and by. leaving them no time 
to think of reforms. Napoleon III tried to distract 
attention from the corruption of his empire by embark- 
ing in the Franco-Prussian war, and if he had con- 
quered, his plan would have succeeded. And so to-day 
if the civilized world can be beguiled into a general 
conflict, all the great movements of the age tending 
towards justice for those who labor will come to a 
standstill. How the enemies of the labor movement 
will laugh in their sleeves when they see the work- 
ingman forgetting the only issue which really affects 
him, and cutting his brother’s throat on account of 
some Venezuelan swamp or South African desert. 

A Russian nobleman once had a hundred serfs, and 
whenever they displeased him he marched them into 
a court-yard, gave them each a stick and bade them 
beat each other. One day, while they were engaged 
in belaboring one another, one of them, who passed 
for an idiot, said: ‘‘Suppose we stop beating our- 
selves.’’ With one accord they dropped their sticks, 
and to their surprise found there was no one left 
to punish them. It remains for the wage-earners of 
the civilized world to say: ‘Suppose we stop making 


‘ war. It is we who do the fighting, who get killed and 


wounded, who pay the war taxes by our labor, whose 
wives and children are left to hunger and thirst, whose 
just cause is lost sight of in foreign quarrels and over 
whom the army, ostensibly raised for another foe, will 
be held as a continual menace. It is to others that go 
the military and political glory, the advancement and 
promotion and the profits of speculation; and it is 
their privileges which will be maintained by the 
enlarged military establishment. We, wage-earners 
of the world, have no quarrel with each other. We 
have only one common foe,—the monster of social 
injustice,—and we shall not allow anything to divert 
our attention from him. 





Woman and Labor. 
BY EVA MCDONALD VALESH. 


The American Federation of Labor is the body best 
fitted to investigate woman's work, and apply the 
proper remedy for existing abuses. History proves, 
over and over again, that the toiling masses receive no 
permanent benefit, except that which they achieve for 
themselves. No class of people can understand and 
sympathize with the needs of working women like 
those who stand side by side with them in the factory, 
and who know, by actual experience, what their home 
life must be. 

Among some classes of people, there is a misconcep- 
tion of the position occupied industrially by the woman 
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of to-day. Well-meaning, but inaccurate, writers are 
constantly telling us that woman is rapidly advancing 
to that higher level of social, intellectual and moral 
equality, which is her natural right, but which has 
been withheld so long that a majority of even the most 
liberal people forget that the inherent right always 
existed, and always will exist, no matter how deeply 
buried by custom and prejudice. Asa convincing proof 
of this advancement, we are shown the countless aven- 
ues of employment now open to woman. It is assumed 
as axiomatic that all of these occupations afford at 
least a comfortable maintenance, and, consequently, 
free woman from that state of dependence which 
proves an effectual barrier to true progress. If it were 
true that the industrial development of this century 
offered woman a free choice between the home and 
the workshop, or, in other words, if it offered even 
pecuniary independence in return for work performed, 
the question would then be shorn of its most perplex- 
ing features. In fact, it could be trusted to work itself 
out, and would need no special attention from a body 
of representative working people. 

Unfortunately, these assumptions of philanthropists 
are in a large degree false, and the facts point to 
exactly the opposite conclusion. There is a small 
class of women who, through exceptional natural abil- 
ities and careful training, are able to achieve both 
pecuniary independence and a broader development 
than was formerly possible to any woman, no matter 
how fortunately situated. The class to which I refer 
are simply exceptions to the general rule. It is both 
unfair and misleading to cite such isolated cases as 
typical ones. 

In order to intelligently consider the question of 
‘‘Woman’s Work,’’ we must clearly understand what 
her environments are in the industrial world. Know- 
ing the causes and conditions of her employment, it 
will be comparatively easy to correct abuses which the 
present industrial system fosters. Let us distinctly 
understand: 

1. That woman, asa rule, does not enter the factory 
or workshop of her own sweet will. She is forced 
there by the existing system of production, which 
finds her labor both cheap and plentiful, and that she 
is less apt to rebel against bad conditions than man. 

2. That the introduction of machinery and conse- 
quent sub-division of labor makes the employment of 
woman possible. The resulting evils must not be 
charged to the invention of machinery, but to an 
abuse of its proper function—viz.; that of saving labor 
and ensuring more leisure to those engaged in the pro- 
duction of wealth. 

3. Woman enters the industrial field under the 
same conditions as man. That is, no favor is shown 
her on account of physical disadvantages. She works 
as long hours, under the same sanitary conditions, and 
often for lower pay than man. She is, however, still 
held strictly accountable to the absurd social code 
which sets up one standard of morality for men and 
another for women. In addition, although forced to 
labor, the ballot is still withheld, so that she has no 


voice in shaping legislation which may affect her con- 
dition. 

4. Every woman employed displaces a man and 
adds one more to the idle contingent that are fixing 
wages at the lowest limit. With the surplus of male 
labor in the market, there is no more excuse for 
employing women than, Chinamen. The employer’s 
reason for employing either is the same—cheapness. 

5- The number of women employed in various 
industries grows greater from year to year; the num- 
ber at present being estimated at nearly four millions. 

In the face of these tendencies, it must be clear that 
whatever has tended to ameliorate the condition of 
male laborers, must have an equally good effect when 
applied to women working under the same conditions. 
Organization and education have been the two great 
factors in industrial improvement. 

You are asked to apply these same two remedies to 
the condition of workingwomen. ‘There are two sets 
of reasons why prompt action in this direction is desir- 
able, and the American Federation of Labor must take 
the initiative. What might be termed the economic 
reason, has a personal application to a constantly grow- 
ing class of workmen. It is acknowledged that the 
first struggles of organized labor must be made for 
better wages and shorter hours. The prejudices of 
the employing class, and the idle or surplus labor in 
the market form the two greatest obstacles to the reform 
sought. The disposal of this surplus is a perplexing 
problem, and one of the best features of the eight- 
hour agitation is that it disposes of it to some extent. 

Here the workman is confronted not with foreigners 
or the denizens of another race, but does he make an 
attempt to help himself and his very home furnishes 
the material for defeat. ‘The wife or daughter, driven 
by the lash of hunger, is employed in the place of 
the man who sought to better his condition, and, of 
course, her’s as well. ‘This constant supply of woman 
and even child labor forms a serious menace in every 
craft where it can be utilized. If men seriously expect 
higher wages or shorter hours they must, for their 
own self-preservation, organize the women, making 
them valuable allies instead of a source of danger. 

Organization of both men and women will also terid 
to reduce the number of women forced to seek employ- 
ment. Every improvement in conditions obtained by 
the men in any craft means less need for the women 
of their class to seek employment, in order to aid in 
supporting their families. Even now it is a fact that 
the better-paid classes of workmen refuse to expose 
their wives and daughters to the conditions of modern 
factory life. Concentrated and continued effort in the 
work of organization would mean an employment of 
idle men to fill the places voluntarily vacated by 
women, and such an improvement in the conditions 
of factory life that the women remaining need not 
risk health, or even life itself, for the chance of 
employment. 

Then there is the other great question of the effect 
of modern industrial conditions upon woman, From 
the very nature of her physical organization woman is 
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unable to bear the strain of employment that would be 
healthful for men. Woman originally was probably 
very little, if at all, inferior to man, either mentally or 
physically, when in her normal condition. Centuries 
of. dependence and perversion of her powers have 
made the average woman of to-day far inferior physic- 
ally, and stunted her mental development as well. 

There can be no question but that the conditions of 
industrial life tend to aggravate every disadvantage 
that woman has hitherto suffered. ‘The health of 
employes is absolutely disregarded by employers in 
their mad struggle for supremacy. Even in the least 
objectionzble employments, the long hours and low 
wages are lowering the vitality of women, making 
them confirmed invalids after a few years of work. 

In factories and shops the overcrowding, lack of sani- 
tary precautions, and the amount of work required to 
earn a bare subsistence, is making frighttul ravages 
among our women, totally unfitting them for their 
duties as wives and mothers. The permanence of a 
nation is measured by the physical and mental stan- 
dard of the masses. Yet here we have an industrial 
system not only destroying the present race, but deny- 
ing the necessary conditions of existence to unborn gen- 
erations. It is a notable coincidence that in the oldest 
manufacturing distri¢t—New England—native popula- 
tion fails to replace itself, and would show an actual 
decrease were it not for the constant influx of foreign- 
ers. It is probably only a question of time when the 
same experience will be repeated in other sections of 
the country. 

Then who shall describe the constant slow sacrifice 
of life going on among these victims of an industrial 
system that denies living wages, and every condition 
that makes life worth living? Every reader knows 
of many cases where girls struggle along for months 
or years in a heroic endeavor to live virtuously and 
honestly, finally to be lost in the ranks of the 
degraded. Society mourns over the barbarous treat- 
ment of women in by-gone ages, yet the refinements 
of cruelty made customary by our industrial system 
parallels anything recorded of former ages, only to-day 
the victims are silent and helpless. Others take their 
places, and society remains discreetly deaf, blind and 
silent. 

What an awful contrast between the merest out- 
lines of the true condition and the roseate sketch 
painted by optimists, who see only the theoretical 
advantages offered women by our industrial system ! 

It has been proved beyond a doubt that organization 
and self-help are the real solutions of the industrial 
problem for men wage-workers. It is doubly true 
when applied to women. That it is difficult to teach 
women the value of organization simply proves that 
the task has already been too long neglected. Slaves 
and the lowest classes of workmen have not at. first 
desired better conditions, because their environments 
robbed them of that energy and ambition necessary to 
initiate and carry on reform movements. ‘The more 
intelligent and cultured classes of women have mis- 


taken the proper remedy. Some form of charity seems 
to them the only remedy. Such schemes have, of 
course, failed, because they did not reach the causes of 
the trouble. Working women have naturally resented 
being considered objects of charity in addition to their 
already sad lot. 

As it is an incontrovertible fact that working women 
are exempt from no economic law which applies ‘to 
the same class of men, it ought not to require either 
argument or example to show that the same remedies 
will apply with equal, and perhaps greater, force in 
the case of women. 

The trade union, evolved from centuries of conflict, 
has proved the only real solution of the labor problem. 
The time has come in the development of woman when 
she must take advantage of the opportunities offered by 
organization. The working woman imperatively needs 
shorter hours of labor, a higher standard of wages, bet- 
ter sanitary surroundings and more opportunities for 
education. These practical reforms must be accom- 
plished before the more abstract questions can even be 
approached. In fact, these few reforms will remove 
the worst features now attendant upon woman's work. 
The organization of women into trade unions will grad- 
ually accomplish these and many other beneficial 
results. 

In view of the prominence assumed by woman's 
work, the question must soon be taken up by the organ- 
ized trade unions of the country. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor is specially fitted to take the initiative 
in such work. After the work of organization is prop- 
erly started, the working women will awake to a sense 
of its importance, and will not only carry it on with- 
out further assistance, but will form a valuable aux- 
iliary to the trade unions already in existence. 





High Dues. 


The following was adopted by the New York con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor: 


WHEREAS, The experience of the labor movement in all 
periods of industrial depression, particularly in the last few 
years, as well as in former crises, proves conclusively that those 
trade unions which have high dues and beneficial features have 
been best able to hold their membership together in the most 
adverse times; and, 

WHEREAS, Such trade unions have at the same time been 
successful in withstanding reduction of wages and other inroads 
of employers, and have maintained their trade rules most effect- 
ively, as well as toobtain substantial improvements; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we do most urgently recommend and shall 
ever insist on the national and international unions, and local 
unions connected therewith, to incorporate in their respective 
constitutions and laws provisions to arrange for payment of 
sufficient monthly dues by the members to have treasuries 
large enough to sustain members in all cases of trade disputes, 
such as strikes and lockouts, and to establish the following 
benefits, viz. : 

1. Sick benefits. : 

2. Funeral benefits. 

3. Disability benefits. 

4. Out of work benefits for unemployed members, 
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FELLOW-UNIONISTS, GREETING. 


Presumably, it is but proper to say a word to 
my friends and fellow-unionists upon resuming 
the duties of the presidency of the American 
Federation of Labor, after an absence from 
that office for a year. 

Many may mistake the real point involved 
in my election to that office and count it as 
squelching and annihilating a certain school 
of thought in the ranks of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. I would say that nothing can 
be farther from the purpose than that. I recog- 
nize as fully as any one what was intended to be 
accomplished by my election. But it is only 


fair to say that, as I have ever been in the trade 
union movement, and in all matters connected 
with my life, I believe in the fullest opportun- 
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ity for thorough discussion and proper presen- 
tation of all schools of thought in the labor 
movement. My only insistence has been, and 
is to-day, that a man shall be true to his trade 
union in season and out of season, in spite of 
friend or foe, and that, apart from that, it is 
his province to believe in and advocate any 
reform which, in his judgment, is calculated to 
best advance the whole line of the trade union 
movement. 

I have ever believed that the trade union 
platform was the broadest of any in existence. 
There is room enough for the most radical as 
well as the ultra conservative—in fact, I have 
always regarded the existence of both these 
elements as essential to the success of our 
movement. The radical, and perhaps impul- 
sive, moving the conservative from a lethargic 
stand, while, on the other hand, the conserva- 
tive acting as the safe anchor and check upon 
the illy-considered and hastily-conceived plans 
and panaceas for the immediate abolition of all 
wrong—the bringing about of the millenium of 
the world in a day. I recognize the energy 
and sturdy common sense of all the active 
forces in the trade union movement. None 
appreciates them more than I do, for the great 
good they have done and can do. The move- 
ment needs their services. It needs their intel- 
ligence. It needs their energy, and, in the 
compact whole, it will blend our cause into 
the great factor of an aggressive, moving body 
of the grand army of labor, determined to secure 
present amelioration in the conditions of the 
toilers, and finally to secure their entire eman- 
cipation. It requires earnestness, energy and 
persistency. We want the work of all. 

The near future, promises, no doubt, a 
revival in the organization of the workingmen 
of our country. Every indication points that 
way. Let us subordinate our fads and isms; 
let us endeavor to meet this rising tide of 
organization by a united solid front; let us 
welcome it into our ranks and gather its full 
fruit, so that the toilers may be benefited and 
the movement placed another milestone on 
the road to labor’s disenthralment. ‘The times 
are ripe. It requires the concentration of 
effort of all. Let us be up and doing. Let 
us bear in mind the men, women and children 
who work in the mills, the mines, the factor- 
ies and the stores. Let us remember the mis- 
erably paid and the overworked and the unem- 
ployed. Let us remember the great struggle 
yet before us and the great obstacles that have 
yet to be overcome. Let us unite in the inter- 
est of all. Let us be true to the struggles 
of the workers of the past. Let us be worthy 
sons of those who have struggled before. The 
cause of labor and the cause of humanity cries 
out to every man to organize and to every 
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worker to become an organizer. Let it be the 
watchword all along the line throughout the 
country in this year of grace: That the down- 
trodden, that the cause of the weak and help- 
less, as well as the hope for the future, demand 
that this year every man shall do his duty. 

In this solemn appeal and urgent call for 


unity, harmony and co-operation, in the work 


to bring about a thorough organization of the 
workers of our country, will be found in the 
front ranks, 
Yours sincerely and fraternally, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President American Federation of Labor. 


A GOOD SOLDIER DOES NOT VOL- 
UNTARILY QUIT. 


By reference to a correspondence printed on 
another page in this issue of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, it will be seen that Mr. Dag- 
gett, president of the Nebraska State Federa- 
tion of Labor, enquired of us, in our official 
capacity, what, in our judgment, would be 
most conducive to the amalgamation of labor’s 
forces. 

We observe that Mr. Daggett submitted the 
same question to a number of officers of other 
organizations. In their answers they seem to 
have left the question entirely and proceeded to 
declare that if the officials of organizations only 
desired it the amalgamation would surely take 
place. They seem to imagine that the entire 
question is a personal one ; hence, they volun- 
tarily proffer to leave their offices in the inter- 
est of amalgamation. 

In our answer, it will be observed, we endeav- 
ored to discuss the question asked—the thought 
of personality never occurred to us. We endeav- 
ored to show the cause of the lack of a proper 
amalgamation of labor’s forces, and also tried 
to point out that, in the light of the experi- 
ence of the labor movement of the civilized 
world, organization on a common polity was 
necessary in order to even lay the foundation 
for an amalgamation of labor’s forces; and 
that the historical and natural development of 
the labor movement demonstrated that the trade 
unions, local, national, international, and the 
federation of all, was not only the right kind of 
an organization, but which was practical and 
permanent, and would bring about that desired 
end—the amalgamation of labor’s forces. 

Because we did not beg the question and 
refused to obtrude our personality or our offi- 
cial position into the question, our contempor- 
ary, the Western Laborer, has seen fit to take 
us to task. Don’t you know, Bro. Western 
Laborer, that there is such a thing as profess- 
ing too much? The queen declares it emphat- 
ically to Hamlet when referring to her coun- 
terpart. So, too, in the hard struggles inci- 


dent to life, and particularly the labor move- 
ment. Men are elected to office to execute 
the will of the members of the organizations, 
to carry out lines of policy calculated to bring 
the greatest degree of success to labor. To be 
continually declaring that they will lay down 
their arms, that they will resign and retire, is, 
in the judgment of men who from conviction 
have been in the labor movement a lifetime, 
nothing more nor less than rank cowardice. 

One of the gentlemen whom our contem- 
porary refers to, in his letter speaks of a con- 
ference which was held two years ago by rep- 
resentatives of labor organizations. The con- 
ference was held for the purpose of finding the 
means by which the amalgamation of labor’s 
forces could be accomplished. No organiza- 
tion was invited to that conference other than 
desired by the gentlemen referred to, yet when 
the conference resolved upon a policy by 
which, in his judgment, the forces of organ- 
ized labor might be amalgamated, did this gen- 
tleman, who is now so ready to lay down his 
office and retire in the interest of the move- 
ment, tender his resignation? In the forcible 
but rather inelegant language of our contem- 
porary, ‘‘Not on your life.’’ He held on like 
grim death, and instead of abiding by the decis- 
ion of the conference he himself called, he 
repudiated the action and decision arrived at, 
and has ever since done all in his power to 
make that decision nugatory and void. 

We repeat to our friend, the Western Laborer, 
that professions are not always actions; that 
the time has passed when sentimental declara- 
tions can stand as a substitute for practical 
action, suggestion and direction; that con- 
sistency and persistency to bring about, first, 
organization, and second, amalgamation of 
labor’s forces, is something which cannot, by 
the touch of a fairy’s wand, be accomplished 
in a day, a week, or even a decade; that it 
takes time. Convinced, as we are, that the 
natural growth and development of our move- 
ment will demonstrate our position to be the 
correct one; that the trade unions of skilled or 
unskilled workers organized in their national 
and international unions, in the local, central 
and state bodies, and in their general amalga- 
mation under the banner of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, will be a matter of growth, 
and that time and circumstances will make 
more converts than reason. 

We observe with considerable gratification 
that the Nebraska State Federation viewed 
the question from a practical standpoint and 
resolved to become affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

We can say to our friend, the Wes/ern 
Labvrer, that in our more than thirty years 
of connection with the labor movement, of 
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which office has been but a slight incident, we 
have never yet deserted our post of duty, and 
now or hereafter it may rest assured we will 
neither surrender our arms nor quit the tield 
of battle until labor’s rights have been fully 
secured, or until our strength has been entirely 
exhausted, 


CHEAP JOHN UNIONS. 


Perhaps there is no question to which the 
workers give so little attention as the one of 
building up a good treasury in the union of 
their trade. Usually the workers organize a 
union as the result of an effort upon the part 
of the employers to take advantage of their 
employes ; or, that the workers, influenced by 
a general rising tide of a revival in industry, 
seek to obtain some improvement in their con- 
dition. 

The fact is, that when our fellow-workers 
are unorganized they have a peculiar faculty 
of under-estimating their own weakness and 
exaggerating the power of the employer, while 
the first attempts at organization by the work- 
ers usually create the very opposite state of 
affairs—that is, under-estimating the power of 
the employers and over-estimating that of them- 
selves. They seem to have discovered a new 
element of strength. They have touched the 
shoulders of their brother-workers in union. 
A new light has dawned upon them ; a new 
hope has been awakened in their hearts, and a 
new enthusiasm has blossomed into existence. 
As a result, each one feels that each is a hero, 
self-sacrificing and willing to suffer until abso- 
lute victory has been secured. A brief time 
demonstrates that it requires more than enthu- 
siasm, more than hope, in order to win the vic- 
tories incidental to the struggles of labor, and 
the essential, the treasury of the organization, 
is sadly missing, and soon men find their ardor 
dampened and their declared devotion to the 
union a phrase they have forgotten, or, if 
remembered, it is with regret that they could 
not maintain it because of the absence of that 
which sustains brave hearts and noble souls 
engaged in the struggle for a just cause. 

It is a strange fact that the history of the 
labor movement demonstrates, daily, that 
those unions of workers which have provided 
themselves most surely with substantial treas- 
uries are those in which members are more 
highly respected, whose wages reach the high- 
est point, whose hours of labor are the lowest, 
whose conditions of employment are the most 
reasonable and fair, and whose requests are 
more generally heeded, and who are required 
less often than all other workers to resort to a 
strike in order to obtain the redress of a griev- 
ance or the granting of some new concession, 
while on the other hand the workers unorgan- 


ized, or poorly organized, or even when orgati- 
ized and have neglected the first essential, the 
payment of high dues in the union and an ac- 
cumulation of a good fund, are those who are 
compelled to work the longest hours for the 
lowest wages under the most onerous condi- 
tions, and whose tenure of employment is such 
as to be only subject to the will or whim of 
some petty boss or understrapper. 

These conditions are all relative and fixed. 
The employer or corporation will think very 
seriously before attempting to force a reduc- 
tion of wages or other obnoxious condition 
upon well organized workmen equipped with a 
good treasury in their union, while the same 
employer or corporation would not give the 
subject matter the second thought with the 
workers either unorganized or poorly organ- 
ized or poorly equipped financially. 

It is strange how many workmen believe 
that there is some unknown source from which 
a union can secure finances. It is a common 
thing among the newly organized, who may be 
engaged in any dispute, that they will inquire 
when they will receive their benefits and how 
long it will be before the money will be forth- 
coming. ,They fail to appreciate the fact that 
only just so much can be drawn out of the 
organization as the membership has paid in, 
except, of course, when in such instance where 
the voluntary contributions of other organiza- 
tions are forthcoming. Should, however, the 
finances not materialize at once, many will 
abandon the union, declaring it to be ‘‘no 
good.,’’ 

It is gratifying to know that among our 
fellow unionists throughout the country the 
idea is gaining ground that it is necessary in 
time of peace to prepare for war, and that the 
preparation in such times of peace, by provid- 
ing a substantial treasury, is the greatest factor 
to obtain just and fair dealing without even the 
necessity for war. 

The time is surely coming when our fellow- 
workers will organize in the unions of their 
respective trades and learn the lesson of those 
who have passed through very many stages 
and phases of the labor struggle, that it is 
necessary to pay higher dues into the union of 
their trade to receive many advantages, both 
direct and indirect, from the organization, and 
when this has been more generally adopted by 
the organized trade unionists of America, we 
will see less of the disturbing element both in 
and outside our ranks. It will create a health- 
ier public opinion. It will compel converts to 
our cause. Science and thought of’ the best 
minds will lay their garlands at the feet of 
organized labor.. There will be a_ brighter 
day for all in the general recognition that 
the workers have determined to come out of 
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the sloughs of despondency and despair ; are 
striving for better and nobler conditions, and 
determined that their wrongs shall be remedied 
and their just rights recognized and granted. 

But, before that day comes, it will require, 
on the part of our fellow-workers, a better and 
more thorough organization in the unions of 
their trades, and a general recognition on their 
part that it is necessary to perform their duty 
to themselves and toward each other, and that 
one of the duties of unionism is the payment 
of higher dues, to prepare for a better financial 
system. a 

AGAIN VICTORIOUS. 


We congratulate the United Garment Work- 
ers. The lockout of 2,000 of their members, 
which occurred in New York City December 
16, has again, after a six weeks’ struggle, ter- 
minated in a victory for the organization, not- 
withstanding that the contractors had every 
advantage, owing to the hard struggles which 
the garment workers have recently undergone 
in various places, and also the adverse influ- 
ences of the season. The garment workers’ 
union is fast developing an army of fighters. 
An alliance will now be formed between the 
union and the contractors against the sweaters, 
which will tend largely to remove the cause of 
such struggles in the future. 


A GOOD STORY COMING. 


In our next issue we will publish an origi- 
nal story from the gifted pen of our friend, 
Mr. J. W. Sullivan, entitled, ‘‘ The Genius of 
the Boom.’’ It is a most interesting story and 
entirely up to date. It is full of suggestions, and 
places in full view the elements of failure and 
success in our modern era of commercialism. 

Mr. Sullivan, apart from being the author 
of great reform works, published, about a year 
ago, a small book of short stories, entitled, 
“Tenement Tales of New York,’’ for which 
he received the highest enconiums of honor 
and praise from the best literary critics of the 
country. We bespeak for Mr. Sullivan’s story 
a sympathetic reception and interesting atten- 
tion from our many readers. 


WELCOME, DEMPSEY. 


It is with some gratification that we 
announce the fact that Mr. Hugh F. Dempsey 
was pardoned on January 28 by the state board 
of pardons of Pennsylvania. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Dempsey, 
who was an active sympathizer with the 
Homestead strikers, was charged with pro- 
curing a person to poison those who had gone 
to work for the Carnegie Co. during the strike. 
He was tried and convicted upon the testi- 
mony of a man who confessed subsequently 
that he perjured himself. The American 


Federation of Labor, after learning these facts, 
interested itself greatly in endeavoring to 
secure a pardon for Mr. Dempsey and his res- 
toration to liberty and his family. It appro- 
priated money for the purpose of bearing the 
expense of accomplishing the desired result. 
Mr. M. M. Garland, as the representative 
of the American Federation of Labor, being 
nearest on the ground, has been indefatigable 
in his efforts, and a dispatch from him report- 
ing that the board had granted the long but 
just pardon was a gratifying piece of news. 
THE New York State Board of Arbitration has 
reported to the legislature in favor of compulsory 
arbitration. ‘Time and again has the American Feder- 
eration of Labor protested against such a law. The 
“right to strike when struck,’’ as John Swinton put it 
at our recent convention, is, or should be, inalienable. 
Must we discuss it again? In the question of bread 
and butter, as it is today, or later, perhaps, the true 
wages of labor—the full product of effort—the worker 
cannot admit of compulsory arbitration, He must be 
in a position to decide for himself—to work or refuse 
to work. Otherwise he isa slave. Nor will it lessen 
this claim to say it is not applicable to present condi- 
tions. To be thus continually amending a truth to 
conform to conditions will ultimately produce a lie. 
When a vital principle will be entirely defeated, it 
may be, by failure to adopt an expedient, then con- 
cession can be justified. But what great good, what 
principle of a vital character is involved in the settle- 
ment of such work as falls to the lot of a state board 
of arbitration. 
Here we have two half-starved animals fighting for 
a bone. The arbitrator, who partakes of the meat 
along with the landlord and usurer, will decide who 
gets the more bone. And to do this he wants back of 
him the regular army—the power of the state. 
Arbitration between two parties so situated means at 
best a fair and proportionate division of the return 
which is allowed the manufacturer, based upon pre- 
vailing wages and interest to capital. But the work- 
ers are not always contending for the prevailing or a 
“living wage.’’ ‘True, they ask this, but they also 
demand the full product of their labor; that wages 
shall continually and proportionately increase with 
the greater production due to improved methods. 
Again, they refuse to acknowledge—to accept—the 
conditions under which the manufacturer supinely 
labors; viz., landlordism, usury and monopoly in all its 
forms. These they fight. And if, in wringing from 
them something better than a ‘“‘living wage’’ the 
manufacturer, or proprietor (never ‘‘employer’’) must 
be crushed, then, so be it. Let him turn honest lab- 
orer rather than a starving task-master. What con- 
sideration can the workers and sufferers be expected 
to have for him who not only fails to raise his voice 
against the clogs of industry, but actually acts as the 
go-between, the club with which they are driven to 
submission and starvation? ‘Thank God,’’ said Abra- 
ham Lincoln, ‘there is a point in our industrial sys- 
tem at which our workers may stop.’’ We prefer the 
advice of Mr. Lincoln. . 
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LEGISLATIVE DEMANDS. 

Compulsory education. 
Direct legislation, through the initiative and referendum. 
A legal workday of not more than eight hours. 
Sanitary inspection of workshop, mine and home. 
Liability of employers for injury to health, body or life. 
The abolition of the contract system in all public work. 
The abolition of the sweating system. 

8, The municipal ownership of street cars, water works and 
gas and electric plants for public distribution of light, heat and 


MPEP EP & 


power. 
9. The nationalization of telegraph, telephone, railroads and 


mines, 
10, The abolition of the monopoly system of land holding, 


and substituting therefor a title of occupancy and use only. 

11. Repeal all conspiracy and penal laws affecting seamen 
and other workmen incorporated in the federal and state laws 
of the United States. 

12 Theabolition of the monopoly privilege of issuing money 
and substituting therefor a system of direct issuance to and by 
the people. 


siieniiabs : 
Special Notice. 

Readers of the FEDERATIONIST will excuse the few 
days’ lateness of this issue when they are told it was 
caused by the serious illness of President Gompers, 
who was confined to his bed for over two weeks dur- 
ing the past month, but who is now slowly regaining 
his health and strength. No one but those who were 
with Mr. Gompers can realize the pain that he suffered 
or how dangerously ill he was. He had arranged sev- 
eral important engagements, all of which had to be 
cancelled, much to his regret. All workers, we are 
sure, will unite in wishing him a complete return of 
his usual vigor to carry on the battle of labor, and a 
prosperous administration the coming year. 
Fraternally, 

AuG. MCCRAITH, Secre/ary, 





An Error Corrected. 
OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
INDIANAPOLIS, January 2, 1896. 


To Affiliated Unions: 

By a typographical error in the last issue of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST an injustice, by implica- 
tion, was done to a firm with which we have been and 
are on friendly terms. The American Federation of 
Labor has not had a boycott on the firm of Hamilton, 
Carhart & Co. It is a fair house and its products bear 
the union label. Secretaries please read at meetings. 

SAMI. GOMPERS, 


President American Federation of Labor. 


Removal of Boycott. 


OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
INDIANAPOLIS, January 2, 1896. } 





To Affiliated Unions: 
Notice is hereby given that the boycott on the firm 
of Hackett, Carhart & Co., New York City, is removed, 


matters having beeti amicably artanged with the Gar- 
ment Workers Union. 
Per order of fifteenth annual convention, 
SAMI. GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 


OFFICE OF ) 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
INDIANAPOLIS, January 31, 1896. )} 


Zo Affiliated Unions: 

Notice is hereby given that the difficulty between 
the Cabinet Cigar Co., of Detroit, and the Cigarmak- 
ers Union has been adjusted, and the boycott removed. 

Per order of Executive Council, 

SAML. GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 


oe 


Peculiar Actions of Harding & Todd. 
To Organized Labor—Greeling: 

On November 13, 1895, the firm of Harding & Todd, manufac- 
turers of cheap and medium-priced women’s shoes (welts and 
turns), locked out their employes—225 men—pending their with- 
drawal from the Boot and Shoe Workers Union. 

Every possible method of effecting a settlement has been 
exhausted by the Rochester Shoe Council, and on January 14, 
1896, John F. Tobin, general president of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers Union, visited the firm at its office in a final effort to 
adjudicate matters, but was brutally repulsed by Bryan Hard- 
ing, head of the firm. 

At the request of President Tobin, the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor endorsed our action in declar- 
ing this firm unfair. 

Bryan Harding is no stranger to the shoemakers of this coun- 
try. The withering effects of his relentless hostility to our 
organization have been most severely felt in years gone by. 
Kight years ago he came to Rochester, openly boasting that 
he would do for Rochester what he had done for Philadelphia, 
namely, enforce the “free shop" system. He at once entered 
the service of P. Cox, assuming full and complete charge of 
Cox’s two factories. His first step was to involve us in a con- 
test that lasted six months, and which cost the shoemakers of 
this country $28,000. This contest resulted in a general lockout, 
engineered by Harding, and fora time it looked as though he 
would make good his boast to introduce the ‘free shop” sys- 
tem, for the lockout proved a disastrous one to us, almost com- 
pletely disrupting our organization. 

Although P. Cox suffered severely from the effects of this 
struggle—his trade dropping off about two-thirds—still the 
other twenty-two manufacturers of this city felt highly elated 
over the outcome. Large slices of our wages were lopped off 
by a general reduction, and out of the increased profits they 
obtained the manufacturers raised and presented to Harding a 
purse, as a “slight token of their appreciation of his efforts in 
their behalf.” With this blood money—our withheld wages 
Harding engaged in business for himself, and for five years he 
has now conducted a factory upon his “free shop” plan, paying 
from twenty to eighty per cent less than the prevailing rate of 
wages. 

Shortly after the lockout, the shoemakers gradually recov- 
ered from their state of lethargy and reorganized, which 
resulted in an average increase of ten per cent of our wages. 
In August, 1895, we undertook the organizing of Harding & 
Todd's shop. Two departments—the bottoming and finishing 
rooms—quickly joined, and at once secured a fair increase of 
pay. This unexpected move on the part of his employes took 
Harding completely by surprise; but, being in the height of a 
busy season, and fearing lest his employes might take advant- 
age of the situation and retrieve some of the many wrongs he 
had imposed upon them under his “liberty of contract” system, 
he brought into play that foxy cunningness for which he is 
noted. He had nothing but good words for the union, he often 
expressed his good wishes for the future welfare of our organi- 
zation ; but immediately upon the approach of the dull season 
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in October, he struck a different note. First, a few of the 
leaders of organizing the shop were unceremoniously fired; 
then sixty-seven men were laid off indefinitely, and, when he 
found that we would not be coaxed into a strike on the eve of a 
dull season, he straightway, on November 13, 1895, locked out all 
our members, brutally telling them that “he would feed them 
on snowballs and icicles this winter.” 

Thus, brothers and sisters, we again find ourselves face to 
face with this unscrupulous and unrelenting enemy of all the 
aims and objects and benefits that organized labor stands for. 
We, in Rochester, are ready and anxious to do all we can to 
defeat this fellow's purpose, but with the large reserve army of 
unemployed at his command, he has but little trouble securing 
unprincipled men (?) who, after a time, will be able to turn out 
a certain kind and quality of shoes. 

Union men everywhere are hereby notified of the above, and 
henceforth will refrain from patronizing dealers retailing the 
product of Harding & Todd. 

Secretaries please read at union meetings. 

Fraternally, 
Boot AND SHOE WORKERS UNION, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


American Tobacco Co.—A Foe of Labor. 


To Organized Labor and Friends—Greeling: 

We wish to call your especial attention to the attitude assumed 
by the American Tobacco Co, toward organized labor. This 
concern is also trying to practically control the whole tobacco 
industry in the United States. 

About July last a number of the people employed ina branch 
of this trust located in Louisville, Ky., became members of a 
union of their craft; since then, however, through intimida- 
tion, matters have been made so unpleasant for them that it 
has become necessary for them to choose between their union 
and their positions in the factory, one of the officers being told 
if he did not resign his office he would have to take a walk. 
Some of the employes, who preferred to remain loyal to their 
union, are now minus their positions. 

This trust recently secured control of the Jas. G. Butler 
Tobacco Co, of St. Louis, which was a union factory through- 
out, but with the new management came the same state of 
affairs as happened in the Louisville factory. Some of the 
members who had done efficient service as shop committees 
under the old management were weeded out. Committees 
appointed from the locals waited on the management, but to 
no purpose. The matter was then placed in the hands of the 
national executive board, a committee of whom had an inter- 
view with the manager, with like results. When questioned 
regarding the discrimination made against union people, he 
stated he did not want such people in his factory ; further stat- 
ing if he knew of his employes advocating or discussing union 
matters in his factory, he would discharge them so quick it 
would make their heads swim, or words to that effect. 

We quote some of their leading brands: 


Plug Tobacco. 





Smoking Tobacco. Cigarettes, 
BATTLE Ax. GalIL & Ax Navy. DuKe’s CAMEO. 
NEWSBOY. Honest LONG CuT. SWEET CAPORAL. 
Pirer HEIDSICK. DUKE'S MIXTURE. CYCLE. 
SOMETHING Goop. IVANHOE. 

SEAL OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


Fraternally yours, 
NATIONAL TOBACCO WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, 


+ 


BOOT & SHOE 
WORKERS UNION. 





THE several boot and shoe workers’ unions met at Boston, 
April, 1895, and amalgamated. The above is a cut of their new 
label (to be found on sole of shoe) endorsed by the New York 
convention of the American Federation of Labor. 


We Don’t Patronize. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympathizers 
with labor have refused to purchase articles produced by the 
following firms. Labor papers please copy : 


ROCHESTER CLOTHIERS’ EXCHANGE. 
ROYAL MANTEL AND FURNITURE CO., ROCKFORD, 


ILL. 
IMPERIAL MILL CO., DULUTH, MINN. 
W. L. KIDDER & SON MILLING CO., TERRE HAUTE, 


IND. 

JOS. BIEFIELD and SIEGEL & BROS., CLOTHIERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

J. W. LOSSE ‘TAILORING CO., ST. LOUIS. 

S$. OTTENBERG & BROS., CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

GEO. EHRET’S LAGER BEER. 

STUDEBAKER BROS. MAN'F'G CO’S CARRIAGES AND 
WAGONS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 

ST. LOUIS BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION, LAGER BEER. 

PRAY, SMALL & CO., SHOES. 

AMERICAN BISCUIT CO’S BISCUITS. 

SCHOOL SEAT COMPANY, FURNITURE, GRAND RAP- 
IDS, MICH. 

PFAFF BREWING CO., BOSTON. 

YOCUM BROS., CIGARS, READING, PA. 

BOSTON PILOT, BOSTON REPUBLIC. 

HOPEDALE MFG. CO., HOPEDALE, MASS. 

A. F. SMITH, SHOES, LYNN, MASS. 

UNITED STATES BAKING CO. 

HAMILTON-BROWN SHOE CO., ST. LOUIS. 

DAUBE, COHEN & CO., CLOTHING, HICAGO. 

MESKER BROS., ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, ST. 


OUIS. 
CLEMENT, BANE & CO., CLOTHIERS, CHICAGO. 
BUFFALO BARRELS. 
EAST INDIA MATTING CO., PIQUA, O. 
S. F. HESS & CO., CIGARS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
HARRINGTON & OUELETTE CIGAR CO., DETROIT, 
MICH 


BANNER CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 

H. DIETZ CIGAR CO,, DETROIT, MICH. 

BROWN BROS.’ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

GORDON CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

DETROIT CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

HARDING & TODD, SHOES, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

GROSS & CO,, CIGARS, DETROIT, MICH, 

MOEK'’S CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

GEO. MOCLES CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

WM. TEGGE CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

POWELL, SMITH & CO., CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 

THOMAS TAYLOR, ELASTIC GORING, HUDSON, MASS. 

KIPP BROS., MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS, MIL- 
WAUKEE, WIS. 

BERGNER & ENGEL AND BALZ BREWING CO., PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 

FISHER CO., BUFFALO, N. Y.; DEUSCHER CO., HAM- 
ILTON, O.; C. SCHREIER, SHEBOYGAN, WIS., MAL- 


STERS. 

DERBY BICYCLE CO., JACKSON, MICH. 

ARENA. 

GOULD & WALKER, BOOTS AND SHOES, WESTBORO, 
MASS. 


- — NE 


Our Fair List. 


Secretaries will confer a favor by sending in addi- 
tional names, of products with a national sale only. 





STOVES AND HOLLOWWARE, 
By Martin Fox, President of Iron Molders Union of N. A. 


Michigan — Detroit— Michigan Stove Works, Detroit Stove 
Works, Peninsular Stove Works, Art Stove Co. 

Illinois—Chicago—Cribben & Sexton, Home Foundry Co. 

uincy — Bonnet & Nance Stove Co., Gem City Stove Co., 

hannon-Emery Stove Co., Comstock-Castle Stove Co., Ex 
celsior Stove Co., White Ths. Stove Co. Peoria —Culter. 
Proctor Stove Co. Joliet—Joliet Stove Works. 

Indiana—Southern Stove Works, Evansville. 

Kentucky—Fisher-Leaf Co., Louisville. 

Rhode Island—Spicer & Peckham, Providence. 

New York—Troy—Burdett-Smith & Co., Bussey-McLeod Co., 
Fuller-Warren Co., Paris, D. E. & Co, Utica—Carton Fur- 
nace Co, Albany—Littlefield Stove Co., Perry & Co., Rath- 
bone, Sard 4 Co, Geneva—Phillips & Clark Stove Co, New 
York City—Richardson & Boynton Furnace Co., Jackson 
= Coones Architectural Iron Works, Worthington Pump 

orks 

Pennsylvania—Allegheny—Anshutz, Bradberry & Co., Dehaven 
&Co. Pittsburgh—Bradiey, A. & Co., Bissell & Co., Crea 
Graham & Co _ Rogers’ Ford—Buckwalter Stove Co., Floyd 
Wells & Co., Grander & Co, Sharon—Graff & Co. Beaver 
Falls— Howard Stove Co. Leighton— Lehigh Stove and 
Manufacturing Co. Rochester—Olive Stove Works. Read- 
ing—Orr, Painter # Co, Pittston—Pittston Stove Co. Phil 
adelphia—Thomas Robertson Stevonsen. 





Ohio—Dayton—Boyer & McMaster’s Gem City Stove Works 
Salem—Boyle & Carey, Buckeye Engine Co., Victor Stove 
Co, Cleveland — Co-operative Stove Co. Piqua — Favorite 
Stove Co. Painesville —Geauga Stove Co. Portsmouth 
Ohio Stove Co. Cincinnati—Resor, William & Co., Hoping 
hoff & Lane, Architectural Iron Works. 

West Virginia—Fisher Stove Co., Wheeling. 

Wisconsin—Brand Stove Co., Milwaukee. 

Missouri—Baldwin Stove Co., Springfield. 


CLOTHING. 

By Chas. F. Reichers, Sec'y United Garment Workers of America. 

Boston, Mass.—Khodes, Ripley & Co., 99 Sumner street; White 
Bros., 13 Chauncey street; Sink, Stone & Co., 94. Arch street 

Baltimore, Md.—Burke, Fried & Co., Centre Market space 

Chicago, Ill.—Kahn, Schoenbrun & Co., Adams and Market 
streets; Wm. Frangenberg, 676 Larrabee street (pantaloons). 

New York—Cane, McCaffrey & Co., 686 Broadway. 

Overalls, Jackets, Cheap Pants, etc.—Sweet, Orr & Co., New 
burgh, N. Y., and Chicago; Hamilton, Carhartt & Co 
Detroit, Mich.; H. S. Peters, (brotherhood overalls), Dover 
N. J.; C. L. Pierson & Son, 204 and 206 Kast Forty-third 
street, New York. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Boone, the tailor, Main street. 


TOBACCO, 
By FE. Lewis Evans, Sec'y of Tobacco Workers National Union. 
St. Louis, Mo.—Liggett & Meyers Tobacco Co,, Drummon<d 
Tobacco Co., Christian Peper, Brown Tobacco Co. 
Wheeling,.W. Va.—Bloch Bros. Tobacco Co. 
Richmond, Va.—The Edel Tobacco Co., U. S. Tobacco Co. 
Louisville, Ky.—- Hall & Williams ‘Tobacco Co.; Harry Weis 
singer Tobacco Co. 
Detroit, Mich.—-Globe Tobacco Co. 
Bedford City, Va.—Berry Bros. 


BREWERS. 

By Chas. F. Bechtold, Sec’y of United Brewery Workmen, 

St. Louis, Mo.—Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, Wm. J 
Lemp Brewing Co. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Valt. Blatz Brewing Co., Pabst Brewing Co., 
Schlitz Brewing Co 

Cincinnati, O.— Christian-Moerlein Brewing Co., John Hauk 
Brewing Co., Windisch & Muehlhauser Brewing Co. 


ELASTIC GORING, 
By Thomas Follard, Secretary of Elastic Goring Weavérs Amal 
gamated Association of the United States, 
Bridgeport Elastic Web Co., Hub Gore Co., Kast omates Elas 
tic Web Co, J. H. Buckley & Son, Boston Gore and Web Co., 
A. C. Woodward's Abington Mills, Glendale Elastic Fabric 
Company, — 
HORSE NAILS. 
By David A. Wilcox, Secretary of Horse Nail Workers Protective 
and Benevolent Union No. 6170. 


TABLE KNIFE GRINDERS, 

Lamson & Goodnow; Northampton Cutlery Co.; EK. EK. Wood & 
Son; Upson & Hart; Landers, Frary & Clark; R. Wallace & 
Sons; Meriden Cutlery Co ; Derby Silver Plate Co.; Impe 
rial Cutlery Co,; Clemont Manufacturing Co. 

FURNITURE. 

By Chas. F. Gebelin, Sec'y International Furniture Workers Union 
Quincy, Ill.—Excelsior Show Case and Cabinet Works; Quincy 
Show Case Works; H. A. Vandenboorn Chair Factory. 

Springfield, Mass.--G, A, Schastey Co, 





BOOTS AND SHOES. 
Ry John F. Tobin, President Boot and Shoe Workers Union 
St. Louis, Mo.—J. KE. Moseley. 
St. Joseph, Mo.—F. Wenz & Son, Madinger Sautler Shoe Co 
Brockton, Mass,—Murphy & Finley. 
— ae - 
How Best to Amalgamate Labor’s 
Forces. 
LINCOLN, NEB,, Jan, 1, 1896, 
Samuel Gompers, Esq., President American Federation of Labor 
DEAR SIR AND BROTHER—At last convention of the Nebraska 
State Federation of Labor, I was instructed, as its president, to 
write you and find out what would, to the best of your know! 
edge, bring about the amalgamation of all labor's organized 
forces in the United States into one gigantic body, so that we 
could take concerted action on any national issue, from what 
ever source it was sprung. 
As our convention convenes January rith, 1896, I would beg 
the favor of a reply to the above query at your earliest conven- 
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ience, so that I can lay your views before the delegates on that 
date 
Wishing you unbounded success in your endeavor to bring 
tbout a more united brotherhood of man, and an elimination of 
selfish impulses in our ranks, I have the honor to remain, 
Yours for the lifting of labor to its proper sphere. 
GEORGE F, DAGGETT, 
President Nebraska State Federation of Labor, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND,, Jan. 4, 1896 
Vr, Geo. H. Daggett, President Nebraska State Federation of 
Labor, 706 Peach St., Lincoln, Neb. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER—I have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter under date of the 1st inst., in which 
you ask the question: “What, in my judgment, would be the 
best method to bring about the amalgamation of labor's organ 
ized forces in the United States into one body.” 

In replying, permit me to say that your question involves 
much, and upon which, in order to answer correctly, it is essen 
tial to a proper comprehension of what is necessary to the 
advancement and interests of the wage earners of our country. 

Of course, if the organization you have in mind is simply to 
be one of a transitory character, one that will make a tempo 
rary pyrotechnical display and then possibly cease to exist, 
then almost any kind of an organization will be suitable for 
that purpose; but if you have in mind an organization of the 
great body of wage earners—of the wealth producers of ou 
country, founded upon practical lines, to attain some degree of 
success to-day, and gradually and surely march on the road to 
inevitable success and emancipation—then my answer is that the 
wage earner should, and must of necessity, organize into unions 
of their trades and callings, and these unions into a central 
body of each city or town. The trade unions should also form 
national and international unions, and to have these in turn 
affiliated with the great family of trade unions under the ban 
ner of the American Federation of Labor. The local trade 
unions to also form and be represented in state federations of 
labor for the purpose of securing state legislation in the inter- 
est of the masses. 

Iam not unmindful of the fact that an erroneous view is held 
by some that trade unions are constituted simply of skilled 
workmen. Let me say that nothing is farther from the fact 
than such an impression. In truth, the trade union is nothing 
more or less than the organization of wage earners engaged in 
a given employment, whether skilled or unskilled, for the pur 
pose of attaining the best possible reward, the best attainable 
conditions for the workers in that trade or calling, and the fed 
eration of the trade unions exists in order that the class inter 
ests of labor in general may be better protected and advanced ; 
and a healthier public opinion created as to the aims and aspi- 
rations of organized labor, thus paving the way for a clearer 
comprehension of labor's wrongs and labor's rights. 

Iam fully aware, too, that frequently the trade union move- 
ment is regarded by some as an organization founded upon a 
narrow basis, and that its usefulness is contracted. Let me 
answer any one entertaining this view by saying that the trade 
unions in their very nature possess the elements of elasticity to 
the greatest possible extent. They are, and necessarily will 
be, just as narrow and contracted, just as broad and expansive, 
as the intelligence, far-sightedness and the comprehensiveness 
of the membership. Hence it follows that it becomes the duty 
of those among.the ranks of the workers who may be possessed 
of high conceptions, noble thoughts, and the ability to make 
timely and practical suggestions in the toilers' interests, to 
join the organizations of the workers, the trade unions, and by 
their honesty of purpose, earnestness and zeal, help raise the 
material, social, moral and intellectual standard of all, 

The trade unions are always humane and generous, ever 
ready to help their brothers and sisters of labor, whenever and 
wherever they may be engaged in a struggle for their ameliora- 
tion or for the uplifting of the masses. 

‘The trade unions are the pioneers and sturdy warriors in the 
battles of labor. They send out their missionaries to help the 
workers to organize, so they may be in a position to help them 
selves. 

It may be true that the advances in attaining just conditions 
for labor do not succeed as rapidly as many of us hope, that 
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impatient with the apparent slow progress, men frequently seek 
relief through some other means. But, impatient as I am, and 
as all observing trade unionists are, we yet recognize that it 
requires persistent, earnest and hard work. First to organize 
our fellow-workers on practical lines to obtain human justice— 
labor’s emancipation. 

Of course, I have not been able, in this letter, to present you 
with anything like a complete answer to all that your question 
implies, but it will be, I think, sufficient for all practical pur- 

Ss. 

Trusting that the convention may be eminently successful in 
aiding thorough organization of our fellow-workers and the 
amalgamation of labor's forces into one comprehensive body, 
and reciprocating your personal as well as official regards, I 
have the honor to remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A, F. of L. 


- a 


One Hope, One Cause, One Flag. 
BY EDWARD O'DONNELL. 
Written for the American Federationist, 


Hark to that crash! See the rent in yon cloud, 
As it parts with a threatening snap! 

A strange, lurid flame, like a funeral shroud 
Falls aslant on tranquility’s (?) lap; 

And tyranny, calmed in its centuried peace, 
Half asleep, lifts its head in surprise— 

In defiance it calls on the tempest to cease, 
And shakes its mailed hand at the skies. 


But heaven, surcharged with curses and tears, 
Laughs back at the despot's defiance, 
Despising the power built of muskets and spears, 
And preaching to slaves self-reliance. 
Too late! neither cannon nor prayers will avail, 
The ghoul through “divinity” peeps, 
Rejoicings arise o’er the general wail, 
Nor vengeance impassively sleeps. 


While throne unto throne with sulphurious glance 
Toward each doth reprovingly nod, 

A glimmer of freedom prevails in advance 
Of the advent of war's crimson god. 

And upward from hearts long by suffering pressed 
Hosannas rise, mingled with tears, 

As the dawn’s warm glow on the present’s proud crest 
On each hemisphere rosy appears. 


Millions subdued by the gibbet and cant 
Look aloft at the twinkling spark, 

And ’mid their rags, and their squalor, and want, 
Perceiveth a hope, till now dark. 

Where hell's artificial abyss at its worst 
Fresh fuel from the conflict demands, 

There victory’s banner triumphant will burst 
’Bove the smiles of each suffering land. 


Let monarchs and henchmen o'er ill-gotten gain 
Revile and cross swords if they will ; 

The workman's devotion and duty is plain, 
While tyrants doth tyranny kill. 

Like the phoenix, from out of the chaos and dust, 
A new generation must spring, 

And one single ensign alone —aye, the first, 
From the blue arch above us will swing. 

Boston, MAss, 





THe American Manufacturers Association, which recently 
convened in Chicago, adopted resolutions petitioning congress 
to authorize the interstate commerce commission to prepare a 
uniform classification of freight rates and to order the same 
put in effect on all the railroads of the United States engaged 
in interstate commerce. Theodore C. Search, of Philadelphia, 
a high protectionist, was elected president. 


CHICAGO LABOR NOTES. 
BY P. J, MAAS. 

ORGANIZED labor knocked out the school-seat trust before 
the Board of Education’ on the 17th, 

THE Building Trades Council has decided to move to 180 and 
182 West Washington street, April 1. 

THE bicycle makers of the Ames & Frost Company are on 
strike against returning to the piece-work system. 

J. B. Jounson, of this city, has been chosen as western organ- 
izer of the National Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. 

ALL trades-unionists were sorry to hear of the serious illness 
of President Gompers, and pray for his speedy recovery. 

THE 600 or 700 members of the Upholsterers’ Union are on 
strike against a ten-hour day. Eight hours’ work has been a 
day’s work until the present strike. 

THE employes of the West Side Metropolitan Elevated Rail- 
road were promised a raise in wages, to commence January 1 
last, but the raise did not materialize. 


THERE is a movement on foot to move “labor row,” now so 
well known to those who belong to and have business with the 
Building Trades Council at 199 Randolph street. 

THE Labor Congress has decided not to carry out the New 
York agreement and not affiliate with the Trade and Labor 
Assembly. This has been brought about by the ‘fine work” of 
one who certainly ought to have known better. 


Tue Eight-Hour Herald has been made the official organ of 
the bricklayers’ union, Its columns will be devoted exclu- 
sively to trade-unionist doctrine, and to matters of especial and 
technical interest to the bricklayer and stone mason. 


THE Journeymen Tailors’ Union has under advisement to 
organize a union workshop directly under the control of the 
union, the union to furnish the funds and manage the business, 
and all the profits or earnings to accrue to those who work in 
the shop. 

ABOUT 800 stonecutters are out on strike. The trouble is 
over the stone-planing machines, which do the work of several 
men, and may be run by common laborers. Wherever these 
machines are used, the union demands that only union stone- 
cutters be employed. 

FRANK LAWLER, “our Frank,’’ the poor man’s friend, the 
first president of the Trade and Labor Assembly and its 
founder, died on the 17th inst., and had the largest funeral 
that ever passed through the streets of Chicago. Organized 
labor mourns its loss, 

THE committee appointed on the reorganization of the Trade 
and Labor Assembly was announced by the president as James 
O’Connor, of the musicians; P. J. Miniter, of the bricklayers ; 
George W. Glenny, of the stage employes; W. C. Pomeroy, of the 
waiters, and T. J. Elderkin, of the seamen. 

AT a special meeting of the Lake Seamens Union of this 
port a new bill for the regulation of sail and steam vessels on 
the great lakes was adopted and ordered sent to congress, If 
the bill becomes a law it will revolutionize the lake carrying 
business, members of the union say, and will go a long way 
toward rendering wrecks and accidents less frequent. 


Tue officers of the Progressive Lodge of Stationary Engi- 
neers are complaining that a number of incompetent men are 
being employed in various parts of the city to care for steam 
plants and so jeopardize the lives of occupants of buildings. 
They say that women also are being employed, and that prac- 
tically all that is required is for them to give up §2 for a license 
to make them practical engineers, so far as the law is concerned, 


THE local organizations of cigarmakers have appropriated 
$10,coo to push the blue label in this market, and to bring into 
the organization all of the competent cigarmakers in the city. 
At a special meeting a plan of campaign to accomplish the pur- 
pose desired was adopted and a committee appointed to carry 
out its provisions. The committee was instructed to pay special 
attention to the strike now in progress in the factory of Oppen- 
heimer & Fischer, and to use every effort to get the firm to pay 
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the union scale of wages and employ union men. It was 
decided not to permit union men to work in factories in the 
future where the proprietor had not signed an agreement to 
pay the union scale of wages. 

JAMES O'CONNELL, third vice-president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and president of the International Machin- 
ists’ Union, was tendered a reception by Chicago friends on his 
return frrom the A. F. of L. convention at New York. 

THE Knight & Leonard Priuting and Engraving Co., this 
city, one of the best known establishments of the kind in the 
West, has been sold under the hammer by order of the court, 
and is now to all intents and purposes a thing of the past. 

THE Dorcas Federal Labor Union has decided to hold meet- 
ings in the future on the second and fourth Wednesdays of 
each month at Hull House. The second meeting in each month 
will be devoted to the reading of papers of general interest to 
women wage-workers. 

CHICAGO BRANCH No. 514, Amalgamated Society of Pattern- 
makers, Smiths, etc , have nominated John H. Winter, of Chi- 
cago, as delegate to the delegate meeting to be held in Liverpool, 
England, in June of this year, which will be attended by repre- 
sentatives of the society from every part of the world. 

THE Engineers Progressive Association's member who was 
formerly employed by Moore Bros., installment furniture deal- 
ers at 287 West Madison street, is on strike because the concern 
demanded that he work fifteen hours a day, seven days in the 
week; besides, the firm wanted him to do the steam fitting, act 
as electrician for the house, wash the windows, furnish his own 
tools for these manifold duties, and receive as much as fifteen 
cents per hour. And this in the windy city ! 

A START was made recently to organize a club to agitate for 
a shorter work day. About fifty trades-unionists attended the 
initial meeting. After a number of speeches had been made, 
the following resolution was adopted: ‘Resolved, That we 
organize the Chicago Liberal Club, and that the purposes of said 
club shall be: Holding social meetings at stated intervals for 
the purpose of increasing public interest in questions of imme- 
diate concern to the masses, and more especially in the less-hour 
movement."’ Douglas Wilson, J. J. Ryan, W. J. Downey, J. J. 
Linehan and Patrick Enright were appointed a committee to 
carry out the project. 

Tue following unions have elected officers for the ensuing 
year since last report: Carpenters District Council—President, 
James D. McKinlay, union No, 62; vice-president, James Sharp, 
union No, 10; secretary, Asa Hodgman, union No, 141; treas- 
urer, Charles Soldert, union No, 181; finance committee, Wrens- 
laer S, Weeks, union No, 10; Timothy Cruse, union No, 1, and 
R. Hartzman, union No, 181, Lithographic Press Feeders’ Associ- 
ation No, 1—President, Martin Boller; vice-president, A. Knapf; 
financial and corresponding secretary, F. Dickman; recording 
secretary, H. Kappelman; treasurer, L. Bentley. Bricklayers 
and Stone Masons—Arbitration committee, William B. Smith, 
Joseph Douthit, Thomas Preece, M. R. Grady; janitor, John 
Powers; physician, Thomas Balhatchet. The Clothing Cutters 
and Trimmers Association—President, P. W. Naughton; vice- 
president, O. Scoda; recording secretary, M. Mannassee; busi- 
ness agent, Isaac Abel; statistician, S. Deitsch; guide, Daniel 
Hoffman; inside sentinel, J. Buckley; outside sentinel, Gustave 
Reingardt, Painters District Council—President, Charles Hod- 
gins, union No, 194; vice-president, Robert T, Davis, union No. 
147; recording secretary, Frank Heenan, union No. 147; finan- 
cial secretary and treasurer, Olaf Lindseth, union No. 194; ser- 
geant-at-arms, Thomas J. Sharkey, union No. 147; trustees, Fred 
Kitchen, union No. 147; Oscar Hall, union No. 194, aud W. F. 
Hall, union No. 184. Hoisting Engineers Union—President, 
Stephen Kasser; vice-president, G. C. Frazier; financial secre- 
tary, J. W. Cull; recording secretary, Con O'Neill; treasurer, 
William Bonner; business agent, E. A. Davis; doorkeeper, 
William Martin; conductor, John Dixon; trustees, Matthew 
Borwick, John Owen and William Gleason, Franklin Union 
of Pressfeeders, Job and Apprentice Pressmen — President, 
Frederick E. Wolff; vice-president, Edward J. Brennan; record- 
ing secretary, Charles F, Woerner; secretary-treasurer, John M. 
Shea. Caband Hack Drivers—President, James McLaughlin; 
vice-president, George Witkosky; secretary, R. Martin; treas- 


urer, Thomas Doyle, Bindery Girls Union—President, Molly 
McNamara: vice-president, Kitty Ponsby; recording and cor- 
responding secretary, Fanny Martell; financial secretary, Molly 
Flynn; treasurer, Mamie Nelson; sergeant-at-arms, Mary Mul- 
lin; trustees, Minnie Butler, Julia Golden, Kitty Keating. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN TYPOGRAPHIA No. 9, I, T. U., has com- 
menced a vigorous warfare on a number of alleged union (?) 
offices. The offices under the bans of trades-unionism are the 
Frete Presse, daily and Sunday edition, called Daheim, Der 
Republikauer, Vereinszeitung, and the German auxiliary sheets 
issued by the John Sion & Son Co., and the Freie Presse. 
Organized labor should and will shun these products of non- 
union labor as a pestilence. 





KANSAS CITY NOTES. 
BY C. P. M’CAMBRIDGE. 
PORK BUTCHERS UNION NO. 6423 is flourishing and doing good 
work. 
EFFORTS are being made to organize the workingmen of 
Argentine (the great smelter town) into an American Federa- 
tion of Labor union, and the prospects for success are good. 


ORGANIZED labor is coming rapidly to the front in Kansas 
City. Anchor Federal Labor Union now has a membership of 
810, and every meeting night sees from twenty to thirty new 
names added to the roll. 

ORGANIZE, agitate and educate is the order of the day in our 
neighborhood, If every union man will put his shoulder to 
the wheel we will soon be in a position to control the only 
thing we have to sell, namely, our skill and muscle. 


A NEW union was organized in Armourdale on the 4th of this 
month, There are already forty-five members on the roll book 
and fifty applications for admission in the hands of commit- 
tees. Application has been made to the American Federation 
of Labor for a charter, and we expect to turn out at least 500 
men next Labor Day. 

Is THERE any need for legislative interference with the courts? 
I should say, yes! Will we ever get it from the parties now in 
power? I should say, no! It is time for the people to wake up 
and take an interest in this government if they care to enjoy the 
freedom we talk so much about. What with bond issues and war 
stories to create an excuse for the raising of a standing army, 
it looks to us as if the crisis is upon us, and the time to act has 
come, Give us direct legislation, a shorter workday, and gov- 
ernment ownership of monopolies, and we will do the rest. 


Some few weeks ago complaint was made to Anchor Federal 
Labor Union that the time men in the killing and cutting gangs 
at several of the packing houses were keeping laborers out of 
several hours’ work every day by doing laborers’ work. The 
matter was taken up by Anchor lodge and a committee from 
Pork Butchers Union No. 6423, in conjunction with a similar 
committee from Anchor union, waited on the superintendents 
of Armour’s, Dold's and Fowler’s and succeeded in getting 
assurances from all the above-named houses that the practice 
would be stopped at once. We consider this a good point gained, 
as the principle is radically wrong. No mechanic is justified in 
making a contract that robs the unskilled laborer of an oppor- 
tunity to work, and all such practices should be discouraged in 
every way possible. 

TROUBLE has arisen between the coopersand their employers 
in regard to a new machine for hooping. The coopers claim 
that each machine throws ten men out of employment and, 
therefore, they are trying to keep the machine out. Of course, 
the principle for which the coopers are contending is wrong. 
What they should do is to fight for a shorter workday and con- 
trol of the machine. However, a boycott was declared on the 
product of the factories using the machines, and endorsed by 
the Trades Assembly of Kansas City, Kan. The Oxley Stave 
Company has come back by having an injunction served on the 
Assembly restraining them, their agents, etc., from enforcing 
the boycott or in any way interfering with the trade or busi- 
ness of the Oxley Stave Company. And so the fight is on, and 
we are to be treated to another dose of “government by injunc- 
tion,”’ 
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INDIANAPOLIS LABOR NOTES. 

THE building trades council predicts a busy year. 

Tue painters’ union is making ready for the spring cam- 
paign. 

THE machine shops of the Vandalia will remove from Terre 
Haute. 

A MEETING of machinists will be called in the near future in 
an effort to organize. 

ROBERT E. Grorr, of the clerks, an untiring worker, has 
been elected president of the central body. 

THE Indianapolis Sun is the latest to adopt typesetting 
machines, which will be in operation March 1. 

THE carpenters are exerting themselves to close up their 
broken ranks, in the hope of securing eight hours in the spring. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION No. 1 is giving a series of entertain- 
ments with a view of strengthening social ties among the craft. 

THE unions of Indiana have adopted the plan of celebrating 
Labor Day en masse. The city of Anderson has been selected 
for the next gathering. 

THE education of the trade-unionist of Indianapolis along 
economic lines is being taken care of by the Progress Club and 
the Social Reform Club, 

LOGANSPORT, Huntington and other Indiana cities where the 
thorough practicability of municipal control of light and water 
service has been demonstrated, have set a pace for more pre- 
tentious cities to follow with profit and satisfaction. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

OMAHA, NEB., has a labor temple. 

THE clerks at Greenfield, Ind., organized Jan. 23. 

CoLorapo had a gold output last year of $17,000,000. 

THE headquarters of the Journeymen Tailors Union is now 
in Bloomington, III. 

‘THE woman suffragists claim six senators and representatives 
of three states in congress. 

THE National Tobacco Workers held their convention in St. 
Louis, Mo,, the past month. 

THE Amalgamated Iron and Steel Workers Union has secured 
good advances during the past month, 

E1cut hundred K. of L, brewery workmen, of Boston, left 
that body and joined the A. F. of L. on February 1. 

We are in receipt of the eighth annual report of the Bureau 
of Industrial Statistics of Rhode Island. Its contents will be 
reviewed later, 

Tue Brockton Central Labor Union has decided that the 
bakers and barbers independent locals must affiliate with their 
respective nationals. 

THE Harness and Saddlemakets National Union has reorgan- 
ized, taken out a new charter and adopted the beneficial and 
financial features of the cigarmakers, 

MINERS PROTECTIVE UNION, No. 6395, has been on strike in 
two mines at Jackson, Mich., since August, against a 15 per 
cent reduction. The prospect is fair for a victory. 

FILERS UNION, No, 6483, since organizing, one year ago, has 
raised wages 75 cents per day and fixed the minimum limit of 
piece workers at $2.50, in place of $1.50, the former average. 

THE Bicycle Trades Council, of Toledo, O., offers $10 to any- 
one organizing a union of filers, die sinkers, drop forgers, drill 
press and milling machine hands, grinders and strappers or 
assemblers 

THE New York state board of arbitration, in report just sub- 
mitted to the legislature of that state, recommends compulsory 
arbitration. The American Federation of Labor conventions 
have always protested against it. 

By reference to the fair list it will be seen that the Boot and 
Shoe Workers Union has placed its label with four concerns. 
Local unions and all members should endeavor to induce retail- 
€rs to place label shoes in stock. 

MACHINISTS’ Local, 261, Easton, Pa., has issued a circular stat- 
ing that the machinists and moulders of the Ingersoll-Sergeant 
Co. are on strike against a reduction, involving 135 members, 


and that William RK. Grace, ex-mayor of New York, who is 
president of the company, says he will spend his fortune rather 
than have the employes dictate to him under what conditions 
they will work. 


A REPLY from the secretary of war, in answer to resolution 
adopted by the New York convention, states, that in view of 
the great haste and under the circumstances, the department 
is satisfied that the eight-hour law is not being violated by the 
Phoenix Bridge Co., Rock Island, Il. 

THE bottle factories of Greenfield, Ind., are about to resume 
operations, It was proposed to start with non-union help, at 
half the scale of prices, common laborers, 75 cents per day. 
Indignation meetings of citizens have been held, and if this 
does not accomplish the desired end, a vigorous boycott will be 
instituted. 





Financial Statement. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., January 1, 1896. 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses for 
the month of December, 1895. (The months are abbreviated 
thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 


RECEIPTS 
December. 
5. Se ES, bn 2 u's: a es oe ke ww lees Sue 92 
Street railway laborers 6312, tax, o, n, d, j, f, $7.50 
$3.7: 7} oevese a a's Owe 4 6 wee ° 25 
.S. Brew ng Co., Ol ws oo 60-29 ous alae 50 


Sconeualaal 6256,  X. PrEeRPuerertuetcer 


Cotton and woolen workers <2 tax,s,o,n,d... 1 

2. Iron molders int., tax, m, j,j,a,8,0,mM ....6.. 210 
Amal, lace curtain operators, tax, > a, 8, 0, men ts 7 

2 


Bro. painters and decorators, tax, nov . ye I 
Reed, rattan and willow workers: 6454, tax, oct | 

Textile 6920, tA, MOV... sw eee eee evees 
Furriers union of U.S. and Canada, tax, 8,0 ‘ 

3. Eureka federal labor eM es oes I 
Lumber inspectors and tallymen 5525, tax, 0, n, a. 
American agents asso,, tax,s,O ........+.. 5 
Screwmakers 6585, tax, DBwv- ces scveevecs 
Louisville central labor, OES ae 
Int. asso. of machinists, tax, nov 
N. Y. state branch, tax, m,j,j,a,s,o . os % 
Northern mineral mine workers prog., sup ; 
Beeeaers we, OES oe st cee ee eis sé 

4. Sheet and plate glaziers 65 tax, o, n, d 
Architectural wire, iron and metal workers 6569 

TEE Be scarcer evedaeveeceagess 
Chicago egg inspectors 6524, tax,j,a,8...... 
Cigarmakers int., tax, oct 
Screwmakers 6561, tAX,8,0,M 2.2 ees see nes 
Federal labor union 6617,sup.........+.. 
Machine wood workers int , tax 
re “9 and — buliders 6 des, tax, j, i a, 8, 


a 


=w 


SSSASISLVSGSSS SVSsB 


NM 
wn 


3.» 
S8SSs 8: 


Sun 
yn 
° 


Mass, state branch, tax, n, d, j, f, m, a, m, j, j, a, 8, 0 25 
9. Laboringmens prot. 5287, MOT cc eee eee ft 1 


ye Lf SS SST ere se 7 00 

Kiln tenders and “Time stevedores 6491, tax, 8, 0, n, 
OO CE. .« 6 tices teat ye ees I 00 
6 Manhattan musical union Geen, CGO Ee tk ae 74 90 
7. Nailworkers 6575, tax,0,N,¢@....+6+e+6++ss-s 75 
Coopers machine workers 6251, tax,o,m...... 60 
Gineer Mae. OO, BEF oc ceca ee Ve ee ime 37 50 
Miners an mine laborers 6371, tax, n, d, 72c; sup., $2 272 
Central labor council, Cincinnati, tax, G2AS «cs 6 25 
Bro. of brassworkers, SE Oc we cece eve 375 
Federal labor 5882, tax, a, . Ras 6 © <4 6 wee 53 
Retail clerks, tax, j,a,6,0,m,d ....-+-+ee6-. 24 00 
8, Duluth federated trades assembly. CAM, @, BO. oo 6 25 
00 
61 
Coremakers 6581, tax,dec ....-22+e e286. 80 
Chicago trades and labor, tax, f, m, a, m, j, j, a, 8,0 18 75 
Birmingham trades assembly, ee eer 6 25 
Boston central labor to nov.!: . os 25 00 
Mosaic and encaustic tile layers 6601, tax, n, Wes 1 80 
EE ee ere + hiee 2s 1 04 
Actore, tam, DAL. OM OSE... cer eeseseons a 85 
United bro, carpenters and joiners, tax,s,o .. . 100 00 
Tobacco workers national, tax,n.d ....... 17 25 
10. Phoenix federal labor 6257, tomov.1 ........ 3 00 
Henry Rice, advertising ...... 46 66 

oa trades —— Milwaukee, tax, o, n, d, 
i. oases * em we & esse 60 8 0 9 12 50 
Onentind state branch, tax, a, m, j, j, ee 12 50 
11. Theatrical stage employes, tax, a, 8, O,'n, ae 25 00 
Furnace workers prog. 6554, 8up .......5-. 9 50 
Bro, of stationary engineers eee 15 
Blast furnace workers 6565, tax,dec ....... 73 
15. Federal labor 6560, sup... . 1. ee eee eee 5 00 
Oil dealers prot. 6573, tax, mov ..... owt 45 
Slate quarrymen, tax, nov., “ One... ss 5 50 

—— and areas machine assemblers 6502, tax, 
RR I ee Pe go 
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Attending meeting of Executive Council, New 
York, James Duncan, second vice president, Bal- 
Expressmen 6467, tax, ‘o,n,d timore, Md. . ‘ 
Miners prot. 6395, tax, oct ba ete we Auditing books at New "York, John ¢. Dernell 
Iron ore workers 6586, sup .. sak aod 5 Henry Weismann . 
Musical mutual prot. 5857, tax, 0, 'n, > Oe: a ™ Dig W. D. Mahone. 
Cloth hat and capmakers 6167, tax, o, n, d . 4-24. New York convention— ° 
Lathe, drill press and milling machine hands "6505, Traveling — of president, $53.25; secre- 
sup >. $2: FEDERATIONISTS, 38¢ .. . . 2 tary fs4 
Carriage hardware workers 6419, sup ...- Ashlan¢ House—Room for headquarters, 13. days, 
Chainmakers 6587, tax,o,n.. . $78; board of president and secretary, $71.88; 
Musicians prot. and ben, asso. 6370, t ax, isa, s, 0, n,d two rooms for committee meetings, $10; extra 
Hackdrivers prot. 6227, tax, o, n, d, j,f. ; meals, $4.50; expressage on trunk, ” 20; ound 
16, Clerks, Piqua, O., sup. . . : age, $1.04. 
Bill posters and billers 6564, tax, nov. . Rent, Madison Square Garden, palance | 
Drivers 6229, tax, j.a,s,0,n,d..... Assistant secretary, Jas. J. Pendergast, New York 
Federal labor 6303, sup . . . Sergeant-at-arms, R, E. Pinner, New York . . 
Lathers 6541, FEDERATIONISTS . Messenger, Geo. Seinner, New York ...... 
Horse nail workers 6170, OP « «+ + oe “.o & Expressage on trunk to Indianapolis, U. S. Ex- 
Engineers prot. 5622, yt a, S, 0, n, ‘a preas©o ..- 
Federal labor 5620, tax, n, d, $5. 20; FE DERATION- 200 letter pads, pencils, penholders, mucilage, 
ISTS, 40c. . whom files, Burnton & Co., New York 
Blast iceace workers 6556, tax, 0, ig sh 46 Ce ae 
Hod carriers 6557, tax, dec Sia ae cae ee ; Telegrams to Indianapolis ‘postoffice and im- 
Stove mounters int., 7. oes risoned seamen at Alameda county jail, Oak- 
Roll workers prot. 6457, t ax, nov . ° ae aes j and, Cal. . 
W. D. P. Bliss, sup . . “ sa i ie eee oF 3 3 Teaming on tobacco caddy for convention . 
Federal labor 6558, sup . . ee ee ee Extra help. ; 
Anchor federal labor 6540, tax, dec., $6.25; sup., $2 90 5 Messengers. . 
Freight handlers 6527, tax, n, d. eevee e 6 35 mee | platform and seating hall, TJ. Reynolds 
Columbia musicians 6497, tax, 0, n . English delegates—E. J. Cowey, James Mawds- 
Mail Pouch Tobacco Co.,adv . . . 7 ley, Ashland House, $52.65; extra expenses and 
Willow, reed and rattan workers 3462, tax, j, a, s, entertainment, $22. . wais 
ond... e - Attending meeting of Executive Council, J. B. 
Butchers and meat cutters 6260, ‘tax, n, a. 
Can solderers 6153. sup . . se ae 
Collar, cuff and shirt girls 5359 tax to jan. 1,'96 . 
Cloth hat and cap makers 6546, tax, j, a, 8,0, n,d . 
Filers union 6483, tax, n, d ; 
Manchester central labor, tax, n, ‘d. 
Brooklyn musical 6347, tax, n, d 
Federal labor 6560, sup . . 7 
Federal labor 6519, sup . 
Rubber workers 6609, su : . 
Independent mirror workers 6610, » SUP . ‘ 
Goldbeaters 6611, oe ° 
Exira federal labor 6512, sup . ° 
Buffalo musicians 6613, sup. . . 
Iron ore mechanical workers 6600, sup. 
Lumbermens 6555, tax, dec. . . 
International typographical, tax, nov 
Street railway Cicvere 6312, sup . 
Laborers 6545, tax,0,n,d... 
Norway iron ore workers 6578, sup. 
Laborers prot. 6548, tax, d, j eon 
Musicians mutual prot, 5533, tax, nov . 
Bill posters and billers 6564, tax, dec. 
Canvassers 5991, tax,o,n,d,j.... 
Engineers prot. asso. 6614, sup... 
Musicians mutual prot. asso. 6615, sup RECAPITULATION, 
Coming Nation, adv . Tree. " ae o 
Federal labor 6469, tax, a,$,0,n,d........ : Coch se Sane — Mert... es ce ee ee + © + $3,928 92 
Pattern makers national league, tax, nov... . . 13 Receipts for December... . . + + + + 1,279 09 
40, Oneida trades and labor asso., mp. ish len 1 Total paar 
. Chainmakers 6587, tax, dec . eae Sabina . fotal 2. ee ee ee ee + + + + + $5,208 oF 
Musicians 6596, tax, d . ee eee ee a ee - + « 1,356 56 
= stationary domen "3626, tax, “m, j, j. ‘a, 8, 0, a is ile wage ee 
Architectural wire, iron and metal workers ‘66:16, » SUP 
Rochester trades assembly, aup ... 
Badges ‘ 
Proceedings of New York convention— 
Toledo central labor union, 100 copies ° 
panes makers national ‘ein 28 copies . — 
Geo, W. Glenny, 10 copies . - 50 THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
eS a6 wie (Ord @ lee 0% «0 
Miscellaneous. . . ee a 2 I 40 YRS 
FE DE RATIONISTS—Coremakers 6581, 10 copies . 
Ptr ¢ 606 2. He 6 oe 6 6ie G0 we w ® 
Oe Cee 


15. Meat cutters and butchers 5969, t tax to dec. 1, - 5S; 
sup., $3.75 . 


Lennon, New York. . 
Printing F EDERATIONIST for December, Indianap- 
olis Printing Co . . 
5,000 wrappers for FEDE RATIONIST, Indianapolis 
Printing . Fre 
Organizing expenses, L. E. E. Tossey, ‘Detroit, Mich 
Typewriter supplies, The Burnett Paper Tablet 
Co., Cincinnati, O 
Typewriter supplies, Densmore Typewriter Co., 
Indianapolis ; 
Expressage, Adams Express Co., ‘Indianapolis 
Four weeks’ salary, L. M. Spalding, stenographer 
One month’s salary, John Gaddie, janitor... . . 
One month’s salary, John McBride, president . . 
Expenses to Massillon, O., John McBride 7 ‘ 
One month’s salary, Aug. McCraith, secretary 
Stamps received and used . . 
Columbia Ty pographical Union No. ior, on account 
James Burns’ visit, (one-half)... 
Families of imprisoned Homestead men, Messrs. 
Dempsey and Beatty. . 40 
Expressage, American Express Co., Indianapolis . 
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Total, . 


EXPENSES. 


Ki nesford' i 
Oswego Starch. 


HIGHE sacromnrene cua RL 


December, 
1, One month’s rent in advance, Dyer & Rassman, 
Indianapolis 
3. Electric light, Indianapolis L ight and Power Co 
Expressage, U. S. Express Co, , Indianapolis ‘ 
Small gees for convention, Sentinel Printing 
Co,, Indianapolis. . 
Small in for office, Sentinel Printing Co., In- 
dianapoli ‘ 
Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Co., Indianapolis ; 
6. Expenses to Washington on central body and Burns 
meeting, e at Boston on Arena, $2, James Dun- 
can, second vice-president, Baltimore, Md. 
9. Organizing national ore miners union, Upper Mich- TKINGSFORD &SON.. Osweco.NY.USK 
igan, fare, hotel, etc., balance, P. H, Penna, Col- 
umbus, O. res ar Saree 
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